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Rotes. 


OF A CORNISH 
AND FESTIVALS. 


(Continued from Vol. xii., p. 38.) 


THE FOLK LORE VILLAGE: FASTS 


Of our village it may be said, in the words of 

old Herrick : 
“ For sports, and pageantry, and plays, 
Thou hast thy eves and holidays.” 

And of these I proceed to give some account : — 

New Year’s Day.—The character of the coming 
year, with regard to good or bad fortune, is fore- 
told by the appearance of things on the morning 
of the new year. A trivial mishap, or slightest 
instance of good luck, has now more than its usual 
significance, inasmuch as it predicts, in a general 
way, the course of events through the ensuing 
twelve months. 

Valentine's Day has no local peculiarity to notice. 

Collop Monday, Hall’ Monday, or Nickanan 
Night.— The following notice of the strange cus- 
toms which mark this day, are quoted from the 


Report of the Royal Institution of Cornwall for 


1842, to which it was contributed by Jonathan 
| 


Couch, F.L.S. : 


“On the day termed Hall’ Monday, which precedes | 


Shrove Tuesday, about the dusk of the evening, it is the 
custom for boys, and, in some cases, for those who are 
I age of boys, to prowl about the streets with 

ud to knock loudly at every door, running 
off to escape detection on the slightest sign of a motion 
within. If, however, no attention be excited, and espe- 
cially if any article be discovered negligently exposed, or 
carelessly guarded, then the things are carried away; 
and on the following morning are discovered displayed in 
some conspicuous place, to expose the disgraceful want of 
vigilance sup] | to characterise the owner. The time 
when this is 1 is called ‘ Nicka-nan night;’ and 
the individuals concerned are upposed to represent some 
imps of darkness, that seize on and expose unguarded 
m . 


nents, 


} 


practise 


Further on, this custom is compared with a 
similar one observed in Brittany, and a connexion 
is attempted to be traced between the mischievous 
imp and our harvest Nick. 

To.this account of a custom which I have often 
assisted in celebrating, I may add that on the 
following eve (Shrove Tuesday) the clubs were 
again in requisition ; but on this last occasion, the 
blows on the door kept time to the following 
chant : — ; 

“ Nicka, nicka nan; 
Give me some pancake, and then I'll be 
But if you give me none, 
I'll throw a great stone, 
And down your door shall come.” 
In Hugh Miller’s delightful volume on the tra- 


- 
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! 
ditionary lore of Cromarty, mention is made of a 
custom too much ur own not to have had 
the same origin: 


“ 
ai Xt 


* After nightfall, t 
themselves { 
into the gard 
the and h 
these into blu 


he young 
© parties of ten 


fellows of the town formed 


, and breaking 
ints, 


int or a doze 


the inhabit 
cabbages. 


le 
iviest ol Convertin 
by he lower leaves, 
they next ured the streets and lanes, thumping at 
every door as they passed until their uncouth we 
were beaten to pieces. 


the raver « 
their 
strippin 


best l r 
> 


ms r off t 


apons 
When disarmed in this way, all 
the parties united into one, and, | iding selves 
with a cart, drove it with the itv of : aise and 
four through the principal streets. d Legends 
of the North of Scotland. 

Lent.—The beginning of Lent was once marked 
»y a custom which is now defunct. A figure, 
made up of straw and cast-off-clothes, was drawn 
or carried through the streets amid much noise 
and merriment; after which it was either burnt, 
shot at, or thrown down a chimney. This image 
was called “Jack o’ Lent,” and was, as I have 
heard, intended to represent Judas Iscariot. 


Palm Sunday.—The observance of Palm Sun- 
day is almost discontinued. The substitute for the 
palm is the willow, which at this time is covered 
with catkins, locally termed “cats and dogs.” I 
have been told it was formerly the practice to 
allow the parish "prentices a holiday on this fes- 
tival, that they might visit their parents or friends. 

April Fool's Day. 

Good Friday brings a holiday and _ hot-cross 
buns. In of our farmhouses the Good 
Friday cake may be seen hanging to the bacon- 
rack, slowly diminishing until the return of the 
season replaces it by a fresh one. It is of sove- 
reign good in all manner of diseases that may 
afflict the family or the cattle. Ihave seen a little 
of this cake grated into a warm mash for a sick 
cow. 

Easter Day.—I have heard the elderly foik 
speak of their rising early on the morning of this 
day to see the sun dance, 


some 


May Day is hailed by the juveniles as “ dipping 
day.” On May morning the children go out into 
the country and fetch home the flowering branches 
of the white thorn, or boughs of the narrow-leaved 
elm which has just put forth its leaves, both of 
which are called “may.” At a later hour, all th 

boys of the village sally forth with bucket, 
syringe, or other instrument, and 
of a licence -ason confers, to dij ag 
well nigh drown, without regard to person or cir 
| cumstance, the passenger who has not the protec- 
tion of a piece of “ may” in his hat or button-hole 
| The sprig of hawthorn or elm is, I su ke 
to be a proof that the bearer has not failed to rise 
early “ to do observance to a morn of May.” Thi 


ALIS 
manner 


e 


avail then 
which the s 


ypose, | 


of observing May Day is, I believe, com- 








mon in Cornwall, though I find no mention of the 
custom in Ellis’s Brand. 

We are now favoured with a call from the boy 
with the pretty garland, gay with bright flowers, 
and gaudily ps ainted birds’ eggs, who expects some 
little gratuity for the sight. 

After maintaining a flickering existence for 
several years, the better known portion of the 
May ceremonial has died out among us; and the 
people of a neighbouring church town, some four 
or five years ago, danc ed round their last May- 
pole. 

It is a question how far it were possible, if de- 
sirable, to preserve a picturesque old custom ren- 
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dered dear to us by the descriptions of a hundred | 


poets, before the re ‘membrance of it is dead among 
the peasantry. My own impression is, that it is 
not possible. A marked change has taken place 
in the relationship between the country gentle- 
man and his tenantry ; the feudal devotedness of 
the latter has given place to a feeling more of 
respect than love ; and the benevolence of the 
former, which was never more active than at pre- 
sent, is directed to other and more worthy ends. 
The school féte, the ploughing match, and the 
horticultural show, have driven out May-poles 
and Christmas misrule. Whereas, in former days, 
the squire thought a day’s merriment cheaply 
purchased at the price of a sapling from his broad 
plantations, and a small present to help to trick 
out Friar Tuck and Maid Marian, the people can 
now only obtain their May- pole pee 
This explains the decline and fall of this old En- 
glish merry-making; at least, as far as this neigh- 
bourhood is concerned. 

Whitsuntide.—A holiday, chiefly remarkable for 
a custom, still kept up by the young people, of 
going in droves into the country to partake of 
milk and cream. The old usage of collecting for 
Whitsun ale has fallen into desuetude. 

Tuomas Q. Coucn. 





MS. INITIAL BOOK-NOTES. 

I am inclined to think there is more in the fly- 
leaf of a book than one would at first expect. If 
one picks up at an old book-stall a relic “ E libris 
Joh. Smith,” it certainly is not a very great 
treasure for its owner's sake; but if the name be 
not quite so common, if it be that of a great man, 
or of a semi-great man, the volume commands a 
higher price for the autograph. No doubt our 
modern Sosii have no objection to this, but in the 
eye of the buyer there is a greater value in it 
than the mere £# s. d. can give. It may be, one 
can judge of the man’s character by his hand- 





| are many others in various hands, 


writing, after the manner of certain wizards of the | 


present day, or one regards it as an embalmed 
personal relic which time has not destroyed; at 
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all events there is a certain undefined pleasure in 
the possession of such remains. But the value 
becomes increased if there be, besides the name, 
an ink-note in the same hand, letting you know 
some private feeling, or some little circumstance, 
connected with the former possessor. If the 
owner were not a great man, at least he will have 
been a reading man; and thus, if one does not 
gain the pleasure of holding converse with a 
master-spirit of the past, at any rate there is 
before him the type of a class by no means unin- 
fluential in bygone days. He gains a nearer 
insight into the every-day life of our ancestors, 


and | a minuter acquaintance with their habits. 


I was struck the other day, in looking through 
an old library in the West Riding, to find such 
notes and remarks at the beginning of several 
books. This library was given to the school of 
Worsborough, near Barnsley, by Dr. Obadiah 
Walker, the Master of University College, Ox- 
ford (temp. Charles IT. and James II.), a man 
not without influence in his day, and known to 
posterity in more ways than one. The library 
has had other benefactors, as the Edmundses of 
Worsborough Hall, and seems to have had incor- 
porated with it one left in 1614 to the rectors of 
Tankersley, a neighbouring parish, by “ Ro. 
Bouth, Armiger.” On the fly-leaves of some of 
these volumes are some curious mottoes; for ex- 
ample, in a Plautus, “ Reverere teipsum, Obad 
Walker.” Thesaurus, Philosophie Moralis, 1613, 
Geneva, “ Obad. Walker, mévray 3& pddiora Guo xiveo 
In Claudius ALlian, 1616, Geneva, is, — 
“ Harbert Elmhurst, his booke. 

But never on it did he looke.” 

And below this distich, “ Obadiah Walker, Collij 
Universit. apud Oxonienses magister.” On the 
fly-leaf of Disputatinncularum Grammaticalium, 


, ” 
CuvTor. 


| by Joannes Stockvvoodius, is, — 


“Christo. Fiddis } empt. Ebori. Anno 1617. 


Patior ut potiar J Pretifi. 2s, dd.’ 
I fear even the high-sounding title would not 
realise the price now-a-days. In some instances 
a little prosopopeia is introduced ; a book w! 
appears to have had two masters at different times 
stc loquitur, “ Sum Tomsoni,” and (but in a differ- 
ent handwriting), — 





“ Gulielmus Nuttus meus est dominus pretiii, 16d. 


Aprilis 15, 1577. 

Another volume states, “ Sum Johis ——, et ami- 
corum ” —a common fate of one’s books even in 
the present day! ‘At the beginning of another 
the possessor asserts that he is the true owner of 
the work whereof “ Joh. Jones, filius Joh. Jones,” 

of some very long-named place, is witness. ‘There 
some of them, 
perh: Ips, the only remaining — of their 
authors. If valuable in no other light, they a 


least show the “ furor scribendi” and “ versus fa- 
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ciendi” 
slight glimpses of the school, or study-life, of our 
forefathers, I think they are well worth attention. 

J. T. Jerrcock. 





JUNIUS MISCELLANIES. 

Junius, Woodfall, and Wilkes (Vol. xii., p. 166.). 
— There is, I believe, no evidence extant to show 
that Mr. H. S. Woodfall knew with certainty who 
Junius was during the lifetime of the author. 


That he was made acquainted with the name of 


his correspondent, and became one of the “ cus- 
todians of the secret” after the death of Junius, 
there is sufficient evidence to prove, if it were 
worth while to collect the facts which lie scat- 
tered through publications extending over more 
than three-quarters of a century. The present 
Mr. Woodfull is, however, the proper person to 
answer this question. 

The autograph of Mrs. Dayrolle proves that 
Solomon Dayrolle and his wife were the confede- 
rates of Junius. On the discovery of the author 





in 1772, Dayrolle was pardoned, and permitted to | 


hold his appointments at court; but one of the 
conditions appears to have been that his name 
should be blotied out of the book of remembrance 
for ever.* 


the periodicals of the day, although he had held 
the appointment of senior gentleman of the bed- 


chamber to George IIL, and had been Master of 


the Revels under that monarch for more than a 
quarter of a century ! Tf 

A wag of a writer in the Gazetteer, it is said, 
was the first who propagated the report that 
Wilkes was Junius. He asserted that, going over 
St. George’s Fields, he picked up a piece of rough 
blotted 4iS., containing part of the last Junius 
letter — the sweepings thrown out of the King’s 
Bench prison, where Wilkes was then a prisoner. 
A writer in the Gent. Mag. (vol. lix. p. 786.) re- 
newed the inquiry, but produced no important 
fact in support of the hypothesis. It is curious 
that the correspondence between Junius and 
Wilkes should at that time have been kept a 
secret. It looks as if Wilkes had been incor- 
porated among the “ custodians.” 
rious, that since the publication of G. Woodfall’s 
edition of 1812, the manuscript copies of Junius's 


Letters to Wilkes have disappeared. ‘The originals | 


had been tampered with previously to 
placed in the hands of Mason Good. 
offensive passages against the king 


their being 
The most 
had been 











rhe 


calumniators of Chesterfield have endeavoured 


to carry out a like sentence against him; but as yet they 
have only partially succeeded. 
+ Died March, 1786 
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to have been alive then as now; but as 


So elfectually was this part of the | : ; . : 
- piracy sear | be made against an editor than that of tampering 
sentence carried out, that it would puzzle many | ‘ ; 


to find the record of Dayrolle’s death in any of | 


It is no less cu- | 
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erased by Mr. Sergeant Rough, into whose hands 
they came from Mr. Hallam, who had obtained 
them from Mr. Emsley, to whom they were re- 
turned as the owner by Mr. Hallam. Here 
farther trace of them appears lost. 

Witiram Cramp. 


Junius's Letters to Woodfall.— In Mr. Smith’s 
very ingenious “ Essay on the Authorship of 
Junius,” prefixed to the third volume of the 
Grenville Correspondence, he speaks (p. ixvii.) of 
Junius’s “ earliest private note to Woodfall, dated 
April 20th,” and in a fovt-note makes this re- 
markable statement : 


“ Woodfall must have received previous communica- 
tions from the author, but they have not been preserved. 
The date of this note is supplied by Dr. Mason Good, the 
editor of Woodfall’s Junius in 1812. The original has no 
date. It may be worthy of remark, that of the sixty-three 
private from Junius to Woodfall, thirty-one are 
without any date; twenty-eight have the day of the week 
only ; tvo have the month and the day of the month ; one 
the month, the day of the month, and the day of the 
week; one with the date of the year only, but in this 
single instance it is wrong, 1770 being substituted for 

ys Rg 


notes 


And on quoting Private Letters of July 15, and 
July 21, Mr. Smith notes that the originals are 
dated “Saturday” and “ Friday night” only. Struck 
with this grave charge— for no graver charge can 


with documents or falsifying dates —I turned to 
Woodfall’s Junius to see what reason Dr. Mason 
Good gave for dating this first letter “ April 20, 
1769,” when THE ORIGINAL HAS NO DATE. There 
is not a word upon the subject. But I found, 
what Mr. Smith probably did not remark, that the 
whole sixty-three letters are all precisely dated — 
most of them with the day of week, month, and 
year — although Mr. Smith, who has examined 
them, says that thirty-one are without any date at all. 

This is certainly very startling, and establishes 
two facts, which must be borne in mind in all future 
controversies respecting Junius; viz. —1. That 
the edition of 1812 is not to be depended upon as 
of any authority. 2. That no use can be made of, 
no argument be deduced from, any of the private 
letters, until an accurate copy of them has been 
given to the press. M. G. T. 


The Vellum-bound Junius (Vol. xii., p. 240.).— 
Enough, in reply to Mr. Ropney’s ingenious 
circumstantialities, to observe, that his whole story 
begins and ends in an on dit. a> Vel 

Bohu's “ Junius” (Vol. xii., p. 241.).— The 
whole introductory note to letter 4. in Bohn’s 
edition is “conveyed” from Heron, except the 
three last lines which have perplexed X. P. D., 
and these are original, and, 1 need not add, for 


| the information of those who know the work, a 
| blunder. 


The history of the blunder, is this. 
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. . a - ! 
Junius added to his reply to Draper (No. 5.) a 


“Pp.S.,” to the effect that “Titus deserves an 
answer, and shall have a compleat one.” Junius 
did not keep his promise, and therefore ordered 
the “ P.S.” to be struck out when the edition of 
1772 was preparing for publication. (See Private 
Letter, No. 44.) This fact was mentioned by Dr. 
Good in a note on Draper's letter (No. 4.), and, 
for reasons given, he there, in note on No. 4., re- 
published the letter of Titus. On this hint, Mr. 
Bohn’'s editor restored the “P.S.” to Junius’s 
reply (No. 5.), but added his condensed note, 
when he chanced to find it, to Draper's letter 
(No. 4.)! “ The entire letter” to which he refers, 
was the letter of Titus, about which, of course, 
there is not one word in Draper's letter. Had his 
three lines been added as a note on Junius’s “P 8.” 
to No. 5., they might have been intelligible, and 
would only have been untrue, as neither “ the 
entire letter,” nor any part of the letter, is “ given 
in the appendix.” B. J. 





PORSENA AND THE CLUSIAN DYNASTY AT ROME. 
(Continued from p. 239.) 

I now place before the readers of “N. & Q.” 

some observations tending further to confirm and 


illustrate my view that Rome was ruled by a 


Clusian dynasty adverse to the Tarquinian, of 


which dynasty Porsena was the second king. 
According to the tradition followed by Livy 


and Dionysius, Servius, the first Clusian King of 


Rome, was of Latin origin, being born at Corni- 
culum, and the son of a certain Ocrisia. This is 
contrary to the Etruscan, and no doubt the true 
account, which makes him an Etrurian, and I 
fancy I can show how it originated. There was 
a city called Ocriculum in the vicinity of Clusium, 
and Servius, who was a Clusian, was probably 
mentioned by some writer as connected with that 
place. We may hazard the conjecture that he 
was said to have been born there, although what 
that connexion was, cannot now with certainty 
be known. The historians of Rome split this into 
two, making of it that Servius was born at Cor- 
niculum, and that his mother’s name was Ocrisia. 
This seems to be tolerably certain, for the two 
names, Ocrisia and Corniculum, are evidently 
formed from Ocriculum. Thus although the 
Roman tradition seems at first sight to militate 
with my view, it may be not only reconciled to it, 
but made to supply something like a confirmation 
to its truth. 

Now, as Servius was a Clusian, it may be 
asked, how came a Clusian to be King of Rome ? 
The answer is easy. Dionysius represents a league 
of several Etrurian states as having been formed 
against Tarquinius Priscus. Clusium is men- 


tioned as having been one, and it i generally be- 
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lieved that it was at that time at the head of the 
twelve states of Etruria. If so, it necessarily 
follows that a Clusian would have commanded the 
army of the league. Iam convinced that Servius, 


the son of the lars of Clusium, was the commander, 
} 


and that he conquered Rome and made himself 


king. Just in the same way Sextus, the son of 
Tarquin IL., reduced Gabii for his father, and was 
made king. This war of the Etrurians against 


. - ‘ ; 
larquin L, is an exact parallel to the war of 


Porsena against Tarquin II. 

It is little more than_following up the state- 
ments of our authorities to their natural conse- 
quence, when I transfer the expedition of Porsena 
to the time of Tarquin, instead of representing it 
as occurring after his expulsion. They always 
synchronise this war with the very beginning of 
the republic. Rome was certainly then as power- 
ful as it was at the time when Livy believes 
that it would have successfully resisted Alex- 
ander if he had invaded Italy. ‘The lars of 
Clusium must therefore have been for a long time 
(several years) engaged in preparing his expedi- 
tion ; it necessarily follows then, that he was doing 
so while Tarquin was reigning without opposition 
at Rome. And for what purpose, if not to make 
war on the Tarquins? If we admit, as we must, 
that Porsena prepared for war with Rome while 
Tarquin was on the throne, why should he not 
have gone a step farther, and have made war with 
it at the same time ? 

But we are not reduced to have to support our 
proposition that Tarquin and Porsena were ene- 
mies by inferences only, for we have decisive evi- 
dence that they were so in Livy ii. 14. 21. 34. 
Aristodemus there appears as the staunch friend 
of Tarquin, and yet (for he commanded the 
Cumean auxiliaries, mentioned ii. 14.) gives 
that assistance to the Aricians which enabled 
them to defeat and kill the son of Porsena. Ma- 
milius, the son-in-law of Tarquin, also assisted 
the Aricians in the same war. When we see 
Tarquin’s best friends — they who hazarded their 
own position to reseat him on his father’s throne 
—enemies of Porsena, who will say that they 
themselves were not enemies ? 

I will add a conjecture which, if just, will throw 
some farther light on this obscure subject. A 
certain Attus Clausus is said to have come to 
Rome with 5000 clients in the first year of the 
republic. Our authorities call him a Sabine, and 
the reason given for his emigration is, that he dis- 
approved of the conduct of his countrymen in 


| making war with Rome. This war is ngw ad- 


mitted on all hands to be unhistorical, and this 
derivation of the Claudian family falls of course 
to the ground with it. We must therefore§bring 
Clausus from some other quarter, and I conjec- 
ture that he came to Rome with Porsena. Lis 
name Clausus certainly comes from Clusium 
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(Clausus, Clusus, Clusius, Clusium), and the date 
assigned for his emigration and the exp “dition of 
Porsena is identical. Supposing this conjecture 
tenable, and I believe it to be so, I would infer 
from it, that the Clandian tribe was y left 
by Porsena at Rome. Of this colony Livy makes 
mention (ii. 14.), though he erroneously (appa- 
rently misled by the name) places it in the Tus-an 
Street ; and that the two plethra whieh were 


a colony kk 


given to each of the clients of Clausus, was a re- 
ward given by Porsena to his followers, after the 


war had been brought to a successful termination. 
This seems clear when we remember that Porsena 
is always said to have mulcted the Romans of 

certain portion of their territory formerly belong- 
ing to Veii, and that it was there that Clausus 
and his clients received their land. This colony 
must have joined the Romans in their revolt from 
Porsena, probably to preserve their land. There 
are several instances in the early history of Rome, 
of its colonists taking part in the revolts of the 
nations among whom they were placed to keep 
them in subjection. Livy seems to allude to this 
revolt when he says (ii. 15.) that Porsena gave 
back to the Romans the Veientian land, which he 
had taken from them by the treaty at the Janicu- 
lum. This statement is incredible*, if we do not 
take it to mean that the inhabitants of the 
Veientian land (i.e. the Clusian colony) broke 
off their allegiance to Porsena, and joined the 


Romans. The received account of these facts is 
absolutely impossible ; according to which the 
Romans gave the two plethra each to the 5000 


clients of Clausus out of their mere good pleasure, 
just at the time when a considerable part of their 
territory had been taken from them by the 
Etruscans. And still more so, if we believe the 
story that Cocles was rewarded for his defence of 
t! e bridge with as much land az he could plough 
in a day. E. West. 





O'BRIEN, MARQUIS OF THOMOND. 


I have in my possession a copy of O'Halloran’s 
History of Ireland, 2 vols., 8vo., purchased at a 
book-stall in Holborn. On the inside of 
cover of the first volume is a book-plate, repre- 
senting a state ‘ly warrior in full armour, the left 
hand resting on a shield, on which is engraved the 
arms of the O’Briens ; and under the figure, the 
words, “ Brien Boroilune, Monarch of Ireland.” 
On the inside of the cover of the second volume 
is a different book-plate, bearing the Thomond 
arms; and under it, “ Murrough O’Brien, Mar- 
quis of Thomond." 


* Niebuhr, who did not perceive the meaning which 
we have drawn from it, re jects it as such. He supposes 


that the Romans did not regain possession of the land till 
many years later: 
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I make the above remarks, and send you the 
following extract, in he ypes of inducing some con- 
tributer to “N. & Q.” to give an outline | istory 


of this once powerful family, which I fear is be- 

















coming extinet. Sir Lucius O'Brien, Bart., has 
assumed the Barony of Inchiquin. The name of 
the last Marquis was James. 
“Tie MARrQuisaTe or TuomMonp.—The following letter 
py urs in the 7 s:—‘ Sin,—A statement appeared in 
your journal, vie ft m an Irish provincial paper, to tl 
effect that a “Mr. tagh O'! n, of the Irish Consta- 
bularv, was about to be installed in the Marquisate of 
rhomond, the Earldom of Inchiquin, 1 Barony of 
Pack er. I sh esteem a favour your giving such 
assertion a direct contrad m. The Marquisate of Tho- 
mond is extinet, | vise the Barony of Tadcaster, which 
was only a life grant to the lat bleman’s eldest brother. 
Tie Earldom f Inchiquin d end believe, to either 
the Earl of Orkney Sir Lucius O 1, Dart rhe 
entail being lony since broken, the late a last Marquis 
could dispose of his property as he thought fit. It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to add, that he had nox 1 what- 
r of the name of Murtagh O'Brien. ogising 
for troubling vou, I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
‘ it s uit,— Josera T. P. Hoary, a nephew of 
tl te Marquis of Thomond. Southampton, August 18, 
1855 
Simon Warp. 
flinor Notes. 
Musical Notation. — Pancirollus gives this ac- 


ori; gin of the names given to notes in 
A certain monk composed a hymn 
John. He t the initial syl- 


count of the 
modern music. 
in praise of St. 


0k 


lables of its lines, gave to each a certain power, 
arranged them on lines as we do notes, and thus 
originated the modern theory of music. The 
hymn is : 
“ Ut queant laxis, 

Re-sonare fibris, 

Mi-ra gestorum, 

Fu-muli tuorum, 

Sol-ve polluti, 


La-bii reatum, 
Sancte J 


It will be seen that the learned author does not 


ohannis.” 


“ Obloquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum.’ 
En, vi. 646. 
See Pancir. Rerum Memor., p. 249. (edit. 1612) 
tom. i. B. H. C. 


War and Literature. —From a statement pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg in 1840, by the Minister 
of Public Instruetion, 1t appears that there were 
imported into Russia, during the year 1838, 
495,002 volumes, without reckoning-maps, prints, 
or books of music; and that there were published 
during the same period at St. Petersburg, besides 
journals or other periodicals, 777 original works, 
This statement remarkably 
exhibits the ruinous effects of the present war 
on the general literature of our own and other 
countries. J. YEOWELI. 
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Door Tnseripti ms. — The inscription over the 
singer Caffarelli’s door was — 
“ Amphion Thebas ego domum.” 
Over Mr. Macauley’s house-door in co. Antrim 
was the motto — 


* Dulce Periculum t 


ts and spurs.’ 
Over a small wine-house at Florence — 
“ Al buon vino non bisogna frasca.” 
This motto was above the mausoleum at Com. 
Chardin — 


“ Whoever « 


” 


ists up his eyes, loses the idea of Paradise. 
Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Church. — The earliest example I have found 
f the Greek original of thi applied to 


vord, as 

the place in which Christians worship, is in Euse- 
| 

‘ 








i 
ius, Eccles. Hist., b. x. ch. v. HUlis words are, 
And that in the very churches they do unseemly 
things,”—* Ev avrois Te ToIs K Q ts,” K. T.A 


B. II. ¢. 


Pharaoh. —'This word is Egyptian, and without 
the definite article is the Copti« ovpo, king; but 
with the article z pr fixel it is > or ce ry 
where the o is an “l p, but not equivalent 





he Enali hus, Ant. viii. 6. 2. ; 
La Crozii, Ler. Copt., p.70.: Senionis, Onourast., 
p.7.). The Talmudie pronunciation of this word 
is pitr-how by the German, and pdar-hd by Spanish 
Y a . ry ea... 
Jews. r. J. Bucxton. 


Lichfield. 


Note for Naturalists. — I send you the record of 


two sleepless nights in the year 1851, which I 
have accidentally found among some papers. Your 
naturalist readers may not think it altogether un- 


worthy of preservation : 
“ May 9, 1851. Rainy morning. 
ne rook cawed at 3°35 An. 
One blackbird began to whistle at 3-40 a.m. 
In about five minutes afterwards, other blackbirds joined 
him; and the thrushes also commenced their song. Very 
hortly, the cuckoo chimed in. 
“* May 25,1851. Fine morning. 


Rooks at 2-45 a.m 
L r birds at 2°55 A.m. 
Thrushes at 3°2 a.m.’ 
C. W. B. 
Saints and Flowers.— Your readers who are 
collecting the literary curiosities which have re- 
ference to flowers, will find a vast number of 
illustrations in the three volumes of Medieval 
Hymns lately edited by Mone, and generally in 
the devotional and religious poetry of the Church 
The poetry of flowers is also very fre- 
and in the writings of 


—_ 
of Rome. 


quent in the Scriptures; 


Persian, Arabic, and other oriental poets. I am 
unwilling to fill your pages with illustrations, they 
are so plentiful, any one may obtain them. There 
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| a rich harvest may be reaped. 


[Ocr. 20. 1855. 


are many very beautiful associations of saints and 
flowers, to mention which I make this Note; and 
refer to the volumes above named, as a field where 


Lb. H.C. 


Derivation of “ Westmorland.” — It seems to Le 
a disputed question whether we should look for 
the derivation of the middle syllable in moor or 
mere. Perhaps the following instances of the way 
in which the word was formerly spelled will set 
the matter at rest : — 

Westmerlandia, in an order of Edward IT. made 
about 1312, relating to the lands of the Knights 
Templars in England, printed in the Appendix to 
the first volume of Vertot’s Histoire des Cheva- 
liers Hospitaliers. 

Westmarland, in the first edition of the Nut 
Brown Maid, circa 1521. 

Westmerlande, in the return of the prisoners 
taken at Sollom Moss, 1542. State Papers. 

The Ayres that were sung and played at 
Brougham Castle in Westmerland, §c., a volume 
printed in 1618. 

Westmerland, in the inscription on Barden 
Tower, Yorkshire, 1659. 

Can any of your readers adduce other instances 
from old books or MSS. ? 

James YATE JOHNSON. 


Queries. 
ANOTHER MASSACRE OF SINOPE. 


Will some kind oculist undertake the cure of 
the eye (av) of Sinope ? By so doing, he will 
greatly oblige, as well as enlighten, a corresponding 


pupil. 2 J 






What is the quantity of its penultima: 
remember to have heard a rigid orthoepist (?) 
commit a curious Russo-classic outrage on this 
unfortunate name, by making short work of that 
syllable ; either because he was unwilling to part 
with what had become, from long usage, a eupho- 
nious pronunciation, or, on the Nicholaie prin- 
ciple, which warrants the brief disposal of an ill- 
used nominal member, very “near its end.” A 
casual mispronunciation is what few pedants quar- 
rel about, and, least of all, with those who profess 
no acquaintance with the classical pedigree of 
words, but a cold-blooded false quantity, persisted 
in (in defiance of repeated challenges) by one 
who plumes himself on his corrective capabilities, 
one too anointed with the oil of impeccadility, is a 
species of classical delinquency which can scarcely 
be overlooked even by peccable scholars. For 
such an offender (if he be not too far advanced 
for correction), a low form in some classico- 
reformatory school would be perhaps the best seat 
of learning. Will one of your correspondents 
place this point beyond dispute, for the satisfae- 
tion of a pseudo-orthoepical friend, who may be 
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induced, on an introduction to “N. & Q.,” to re- 
linquish his Sindpe for a longer and more « lesirs able 


acquaintance. Fora non-classical reader, there is 
every temptation held out by some mode rn lexi. 
cographers to shorten the penultima. ‘The word 
Sinople, which corresponds with our heraldic term 
“vert,” like Sinoper — familiar perhaps to many 
your readers pigment (so called from its 
tic origin) —frequently has the accent thrown 
hack on the first syllable. Sinope, I think, occurs 
in Byron, where, if I mistake not, the seat of the 
accent is likewise the first syllable. I do not pre- 
sume to dispute the propriety of such pronuncia- 
tion, when sanctioned by modern usage ; but when 
dealing with stern sticklers fur classical correct- 
ness, we must be confronted with more profane 
The only instance I have yet met 
s classic usage, occurs in the following 
v. 109-10., Argonau- 


ot us 
» 
f’on 


authors. as 
with of it 
hexameters (Val. Flacc., lib. 
tica) : 
“. , Et magne 
Assyrios complexa sinus stat opi 


pelago tremit umbra Sinopes. 
ma Sinope.” 
Its adjective may also be met with in Ovid: 
Ponto Epistola, lib. i. Ep. ut. v. 67. : 

* Non doluit patria Cy nicu procul esse Sinope us.”” 

Will any of your correspondents oblige me with 
firther references to passages in Latin or English 
authors, in which this word occurs? Its Greek 
form would, of course, determine its own quantity. 
IF’, Putiiort. 


Minor Queries. 
* State of the Established Church.’ —T have 
before me an Svo. pamphlet of 151 pages, of which 
the following is the full title: 








“ The State of the Established Church; in a Series of 
Letters to the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, &c. &c. * (Quod vobis, omnibus dico — 
VIGILATI Second edition, corrected and enlarged, with 

endix of Official Documents. London, printed fi 

Stockdale, 41. Pall Mall, 1810.” 


I have seen this pamphlet attributed to Bishop 
Tomline, and have heard it stated that, 
his Visitations, he presented a copy to every 
clergyman in his diocese. Is there any founda- 
tion for these statements? If not, by whom was 
the pamphlet written ? If. Martin. 

Halifax. 


at one 


Cardinal Wolsey. — Anthony Wood states 
he became Bachelor of Arts in Magdalen College, 
Oxford, at the age of fifteen, in 1485 ;—what be- 
came of him from that time till his name appears 
upon the college books in 1498, as Fellow, burser, 
and schoolmaster ! ? He ~~ in his MS. Diary in 


the Bodleian, s ays (Oct. 4, 1714): 
“ The first preferment Cardinal Wo!sey had was a post 
master’s place between York and Edinburgh. Mr. Bagford 
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of 





had this o it of 
Di ary was 


occasion. 


um old council book. Cardinal Wolsey’s 
irnt by a foolish person upon a very silly 


Can any light be thrown upon this passage ? 
MAGDALENENSIS. 


Duke of Marlborouzh and Colonel Barnard. — 
In some recent work, [ have read of a mysterious 
invitation interview in Westminster Abbey 
sent to the Duke of Marlborough by a Colonel 
Barnard. Can you guide me to the book where 
an account of such a isaction is given ? 


W. T. M. 


to an 





Hong 
dr. Bl 


Kong. 


tham.—a.v. 1737, Wednesday, Nov. 9.: 


“Tler Majesty (Queen Caroline) having walked to her 
library in the park, and breakfasted there, after her return 
was taken very ill with a pain in her stomach; and was 
let blood twice by = direction of Dr. Bloxham.” 
tleman’s Mag., vol. vii. p. 699. 


— Gen- 


A.D. 1748, July 25.: 


“You have seen in the papers that Dr. Bloxholme is 
dead. He cut his throat. Ile was always nervous and 
vapoured ; and so good-natured, that he left off his prac- 
tice from not being able to bear seeing so many melan- 
choly objects. I remember him with as much wit as ever 
I knew. There was a pretty correspondence in Latin 
odes that passed between him and Hodges.” —* Horace 
Walpole to George Montague,” Correspondence, vol. i. 
p- 118. 


Who was this Dr. Bloxham, or Bloxholme, sup- 


| posing them to be the same person ? 


| in this respect. 


that | 


| 


MAGDALENENSIS. 
Edition of Montaigne.—I have an edition of 
Montaigne, in French, bearing the place, name, 


and da Amsterdam, Antoine Michiels, 1659. 
It } has a p trait of the author, signed “ P, Chow- 
let th th » * Que-seay-je,” and the scales. On 
the ti itl r-page this «dition is said to be “ exacte- 


ment purgée des défauts des précédentes,” &e. I 
find from the bibliographical list, prefixed to 
Ifazlitt’s English edition, that “this edition [the 





Am is 
after, on account of its typographical beauty ; 
can any of your readers kindly tell me whether 
the text is held to be generally correct, as boasted ? 
Most of ihe editions o 


estcemed and sought 
” but 


sterdam one] creatly 


f Montaigne are very faulty 


W. 


M. T. 





Barry Cornwall's “ Return of the Adi 
What is the meaning of the following lines 
celebrated song ?— 


« Oh, would I were our admiral,” &c. 
or honk e’en to yon shark, there, 
Who follows in our lee, 
* Some day I'll make thee carry me 
Like lightning through the sea.” 


W. » 

Memory- Middleton. — Who was this Mr. Mid- 
dleton ? and why did ke bear. the appellation of 
“ Memory-Middleton”? A Norroik Qverist. 


M. 
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Gloucester Cathedral: curious Fruit-tree.— 
Having recently had occasion to visit Gloucester, 
after an absence of upwards of twenty years, 
was induced to take a stroll into the precincts 
of the cathedral, accompanied by a friend, who 
called my attention to a small fruit-tree, then 
bearing an excellent crop, called, I believe, from 
time immemorial, the “ forbidden fruit,” the exist- 
ence of which, till that moment, had quite escaped 
my memory, although well known to me in my 
former visits. My friend, long an inhabitant of 
the old city, could give me no information on the 
subject ; and I pen these few observations in the 
hope that some of your numerous correspondents 
may be able to furnish a history of this curious 
tree, its origin, the circumstance which called 


forth its peculiar name, the horticultural name of 


the fruit it bears, and whether there is another 
tree of the kind in existence. J. B. Wuitsorne. 


Passage in sceptical Greek Poet.—In an Hum- 
ble Epistle to His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on the Ways of Providence, London, 1764, is 
the following : 

“ The sceptical Greek poet says that he has heard how 
the wicked and presumptuous are punished in Hades, but 
is careful to add that he knows such things by report 
only, while the most grievous sufferings he ever saw were 
borne by a man who had never done wrong, or omitted 
to do right.” —P. 61. 

I presume Euripides is “the sceptical Greek 
poet ;” possibly Aristophanes, but I do not know 
the passage in either, and shall be obliged by any 
of your readers who will direct me to it. R. B. 

Ardington. 

Woodcut of Nebuchadnezzar.—I recollect to 
have seen, some years ago, a woodcut representing 
Nebuchadnezzar on his hands and knees, in the 


act of raising a handful of grass to his mouth. | 


The scene was a landscape, with one large tree; 
and his face was directed upwards towards a ray 
of light streaming from the sky. 
Can any of your correspondents inform me to 
what book this woodcut formed an illustration ? 
rE 


Octave System of Notation. —I shall be obliged 
if you will inform me, through your publication, 
of the titles of two or three works (if so many 
have been published) on an octave (or, to coin an 
English formative, eightari) system of notation, 
with the names of their publishers. 

I am informed by a friend that he once saw an 
octavo treatise on the subject, the scheme being 
illustrated by examples. 

I have compiled an Octave System of Numer- 
ation, with tables and examples in all the rules, 
together with a complete octonary s$stem of coins, 
weights, measures, time, &e., taking as the integer 
the English penny, pound-weight, pint, and yard. 
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It will appear in the Phonetic Journal in a week 
or two. 

The principal good which the agitation for a 
new decimal currency will produce will be the 
change in our mode of counting, from ¢ens to 
eights. It is impossible to construct a natural 
and easily-worked money-scale on a number that 
is not divisible by halves down to 1; and it is be- 
cause 10 is not so divisible that so many schemes 
are presented for approval, each seeking how best 
to evade the difficulty. Better dismiss the difficulty 
and re-adjust numbering on 8 as the repeating 
figure, the half of which is 4, then 2, then 1. 

hope this subject too, as well as phonetic 
spelling, will find a place in *N. & Q.” 
Isaac Pirmay. 

Bishop Ridley and the Parish of Herne. — On 
this day, precisely three hundred years ago, Ni- 
cholas Ridley, Bishop of London, suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Oxford. It is well known that, previous 
to his elevation to the episcopate, he was for 
several years Vicar of Herne, in Kent, to which 
parish he is said to have bequeathed a sum of 
money for the Te Deum to be sung there in 
English at morning service. I have frequently 
attended Divine worship at the above church, but 
never was a witness of his wish having been ob- 
served, Is there a fund still in existence for the 
purpose intended? If so, how is it now appro- 
priated ? N. L. T. 

Oct. 16, 1855. 


Boswell’s “ Johnson.” —Is there much diiffer- 
ence in the editions of Boswell’s Life of Johuson, 
published under the immediate superintendence 
of Boswell himself? If so, which is the best of 
them ? L. N. 


Godzerium, Goddard. — In Mn. Fercvuson’s 
interesting notice of “ Ancient Chattel Property 
in Ireland” in Vol. xii., p. 259., he mentions 
“unum mazerium quod dicitur godzerium.” Is 
this a mazer bowl, and if so, what is the interpre- 
ation of godzerium? Stow, in his Survey of 
London, speaking of Mountgodard Street, says 
(p. 128. ed. Thoms) that it is so called “of the 
tippling houses and the goddards mounting from 
the tap to the table, from the table to the mouth, 
and sometimes over the head;” and in the first 
edition, as we learn from an editorial note, he 
calls them “ goddards or pots.” The words god- 
zerium and goddard seem therefore cognate. 
Whence are they derived ? M. D. 


“ Xdict” or “ ydict.”—In a list of persons pos- 
sessing landed property in England, about the 
beginning of the last century, which I have in 
manuscript, I find, after several names, both male 
and female, the word, or abbreviation of a word, 
xdict or ydict. I presume that it expresses some 
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profession, position in life, or accidental quality of 
the person. I shall feel obliged by any explana- 
tion of it which yourself or any reader of “ N. & 
Q.” may be able to give. Ww. My oe 


“ Times” Advertisements in Cipher (Vol. xii., 
pp. 42. 112.).— Will your correspondents who 
think themselves so sharp at deciphering, have 
the kindness to give me the key to the celebrated 
“Slmpi” advertisements in The Times, signed 
“J. deW."? They have quite “floored” me. I 
append the shortest of the series : 

«“S, Lmpi Fnpi C qgnu! F pil F pink, Cmgil F pil Bqkng 
F hkom F hqon F onql qolg F. npi C qgnl, Chgo F ngkl 
Fqmk olhi npmh pkqi in mogl, Tatty F. oim pil lokg a 
oinl ogmk ingg npi, E mpnl C omgk F ikho qolg npqm 
mgho olhi D iql F pgnq May 9th Foiqn oinl li of hipo.— 
J. de W.” 

C. Mansrietp Inevesy. 
Birmingham. 


Water-colour Artists. —Can any pupil or friend 
of the late Copley Fielding oblige me by mention- 
ing the tints used by him in his darkest skies, and 
his method of producing the texture? A corner 
of “N. & Q.” would be well filled by such hints 
respecting the practice of eminent artists ; and, if 
confined to the deceased, no injury, it is presumed, 
can arise from the disclosure. For instance, some 
of the admirers of Prout, and especially those who 
copy his drawings, may be glad to learn his pecu- 
liar process. The drawing was first entirely out- 
lined with a reed pen, the foreground in Vandyke 
brown, and the distance with a tint composed of 
British ink and cobalt. When thoroughly dried, 
the paper was covered with a wash of a warm tint. 
After the colouring, a very few dark brown touches 
were added to complete the drawing. C. T. 


Reformation Court.—In the churchwardens’ 
accounts for the parish of Drayton, in the county 
of Somerset, for the year 1630, and many follow- 
ing years, there is a charge for attending the 
Reformation Court at Taunton. What were the 
functions of this court, when was it instituted, and 
when did it cease? J 


Hill, a Painter. —I fancied I discovered upon a 
picture, attributed to Sir Godfrey Kneller, being 
the portrait of a gentleman who died early in the | 
last century, the inscription “ Hill, pinx.” Is any- | 
thing known of this painter, or have my eyes de- | 
ceived me ? C. W. B. 

“ Konx Ompazx,” “ Tapetzon Tinemdxoch.”— 

“The Konx Ompax, which hath so puzzled the in- 


quirers into the Eleusinian mysteries.”— My Novel, Ist 
edit., vol. i. p. 73. 


What is known about this mysterious symbol ? 

At p. 275. of the same volume, Mr. Caxton em- 
ploys the phrase : “ TAPETZON TINEMAXocH,” which 
he says is in the Aztec tongue, and signifies an 
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imputation of indelicacy. What is the translation, 
if there is one ? C. Mansrietp INGLeBy. 
Birmingham. 


Arabic Writers on the Arts. — Can any of your 
correspondents inform me whether any Arabic 
manuscripts of the fourteenth century, or earlier, 
exist, relating to the arts, particularly those of 
glass-making, mosaics, and the imitations of pre- 
cious stones; and if so, whether there are any 
translations in any European language ? 

B. R. B. 

Ehrenberg and his Microscope. —It is to be 
regretted that our savans have not responded to 
the appeal made by your excellent journal with a 
tithe of the interest displayed by our hommes de 
lettres. There are thousands of floating Notes 
current among them, which, if registered and cir- 
culated, would bear ample fruit. For want of 
such Notes, how thorny is generally the task of 
the biographers of men of science, and how bar- 
ren frequently is the result. 

To conclude with a Query. The able trans- 
lator of Scleiden’s Principles of Scientific Botany, 
Dr. Lanhester, states in a note, p. 580. : 

“ Tt should be recollected that Ehrenberg, with a thirty- 
shilling microscope, produced his great work on the infu- 
soria: a work with which British microscopy has nothing 
to compare, although it has spent thousands of pounds 
annually on its instruments.” 

I have Quekett’s admirable Treatise on the Mi- 
croscope by me, —I believe the latest and most 
complete,—and find no allusion to the above inter- 
esting circumstance. I have not Ehrenberg’s 


| work, but do not recollect seeing such a state- 


ment: perhaps some of your scientific readers can 


| furnish Dr. Lanhester’s authority, and a description 


of the instrument in question. E. C. 


A corded Cross, and by whom worn? —In the 


| Boke of St. Alban’s, third part, is the following: 


“ Among oder crosses oon is founde, the wich is calde 
a corddid cros, for hit is made of cordys, the wich certain 
eros I see bot late in the armys of a nobullman: the wich 
in very deed was summe tyme a crafty man, a roper, ag 
he hyms selfe sayd.” 
Who is the “ nobullman” here alluded to? 
C. J. Dovaetas. 





Hinor Queries With Answers. 


Addison's lesser “ Ode on St. Cecilia's Day,” Se. 
— Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” oblige me with a 
copy of Addison’s lesser “ Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day” (performed at Oxford, 1699), commencing 
“ Prepare the hallow’d strain, my Muse”? I can- 
not find it in any edition of Addison’s Works that 
I have seen. I met with it some years since in, 
I think, a volume of Poetical Miscellanies, pub- 
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lished in 1709. Unfortunately, I neglected Capt. | 
Cuttle’s advice, and am now unable to find it. I | 
am also desirous of ascertaining whether a Sermon, 
preached by Dr. Sherlock, on St. Cecilia's Day, 
1699, was preached at St. Paul's or St Bride's. I 
need these particulars for the purpose of an ac- 
count of the musical celebrations of St. Cecilia's 
Day, for which I have long been collecting mate- 
rials. Any information as to the authors or com- | 
posers of the various odes, anthems, &c., preachers 
of sermons, and the years and places of perform- | 
ance will be very —— ible. ’, HW. Husk. 
col Addison’s Ode, 1699, which was set to music by Pur- 
ell, will be found in Anderson’s British Poets, vol. vii. | 
" . 323,, in the Reading Room of the British Museum, | 
Dr. Sherlock’s Sermon on St. Cecilia’s Day, was preached 
at St. Paul's Cathedral, Nov, 22, 1699, being the Anni- 
versary of the Lovers of Music. See also Dr. Charles 
Hickman’s Sermon on St. Cecilia’s Day, on Psalm ce. L., 
Oxford, 1695, 4to. Dryden’s Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, 
1697. Pope’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Birth-day, 1713. Bon- 
nell Thornton’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, adapted to the 
Ancient British Music, 1762, 4to. The following odes 
occur in The Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany Poems, 
edited by E. Fenton, 1709: “ Ode to St. Cecilia, Patroness 
of Music,” anonymous; and “ An Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, 
1693,” by Theo. Parsons. We must not overlook Henry 
Dodwell’s remarkable Treatise concerning the Lawfulness 
of Instrumental Musick in Holy Offices, 8vo., 1700, with its 
learned preface in v indication of the use of organs in the 
Christian Church. } 





i asietl Hamilton. — The Right Hon. Wm. 
Gerard Hamilton, who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, and at one time repre- 
sented Wilton, Wilts, I find, by the True Briton 
daily paper of Monday, July 18, 1796, died the 
preceding Saturday, in Upper Brook Street, aged 
sixty-eight. This gentleman made a_ solitary 
speech, which obtained him the sobriquet of “ Sin- 
gle-speech;” and I beg to be informed when and 
where he delivered this noted oration; I am also 
very desirous to see it, if it has been recorded in 
print. A Norronk Quenrist. 

Great Yarmouth. 

[The speech which obtained Mr. Hamilton his sobriquet 
was made on the opening of the session, Noy. 13, 1755, 
when, to use the words of Waller, “he broke out, like the 
Irish rebellion, three-score thousand strong, when nobody 
was aware, or in the least suspected it.” Of this cele- 
brated speech there is reason to believe that no copy re- 
mains; but of the great impression which it made when 
it was delivered, abundant proof is given in one of Horace 
Walpole’s letters. See Works of Horatio, Earl of Orford, 
vol. v. p. 41.) 


Nine Kirks. — There is a place of this name in 
the Scottish border country, and there are many 
Neunkirchen in Germany ; to what does the name 
refer ? J. ¥. J. 

[ Ninekirks, or Nine-Church, is in the parish of Broug- 
ham, Cumberland, and is commonly supposed to have 
derived its name from St. Ninian, a Scottish bishop, “ to 
which kingdom,” according to Dr. Burn, “this church 
did probably belong at the time of its dedication. It is 
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sometimes called the Church of St. Wilfrid; so that we 
must suppose that the Scots had one tutelar saint of the 
church and the English another.” See Burn’s Cumberland, 
vol. i. p. 390. ] 


Monetary Change, temp. Edward VI. —In the 
Saxilby churchwardens’ accounts the following 
item twice appears : 
Will any of your learned 
readers explain the above item? Can it be, that 
at the period in question (1551) there had been a 
change in the value of the current coin? Other 
suggestions occur to me, but none of them are 
satisfactory. Fra. Mewsurn. 

Darlington. 

[About this time twenty thousand pounds’ weight of 
bullion was appointed to be so alloyed that the king might 
gain thereby 220,000/. Wade's Br'tish History, p. 131.] 


Thomas Henchman, Esq. —1 have had lent to 
me an engraving of Thomas Henchman, Esq., by 
Ss. W. Reynolds, from a painting by J. Northcote, 
R.A., and published (London, 1803) by the en- 
graver, 47. Poland Street. Can any of your 


| readers inform me who this individual was, where 


he lived, and to what family of the Henchmans 
he belonged? Any other information about him 
would be acceptable. W. H. C. 


[There was a Thomas Henchman, Esq., residing at this 
time in New Burlington Street, who died, as stated in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. \xxiv. p. 699., at Botleys, in 
Surrey, July 24, 1804. ] 


“ G. D. T. M. D.” —In an edition of the Greek 
Testament (my copy of which wants the title; but 
it is called the second edition, and must have been 
issued by Wetstein, about 1720), there are Pro- 
legomena, by G. D. T. M. D. For what do these 
initials stand ? KE. H. D. D. 


[The initials denote that the Prolegomena were edited 
by Gerardus De Trajecto, Mose Doctor, that is, Gerard von 
Maestricht, a syndic of the republic of Bremen. There 
are two editions of this Greek Testament, 1711, 1755; the 
second was revised by the celebrated critic J. J. Wetstels, 
and is considered by Dr. Dibdin as the very best critical 
duodecimo (or rather small octavo) edition of the Greek 
Testament. The text is formed on the second Elzevir 
edition of 1633, and Curcellzus's editions. ] 





Replies, 


REWARD FOR THE QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE. 
(Vol. xii., p. 58.) 

The reward which my correspondent declares 
was offered by the British Government for the 
solution of this problem, was widely advertised in 
every part of the world, except Great Britain. I 
am not sure that the notion is yet extinct. ‘Twenty 
years ago, a priest from South America—a Jesuit, 
I think — who had come to this countr y with his so- 
lution, and a newspaper paragraph in ‘his pocket — 





“Tn allowance at the fall of 
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called upon me to ask my advice about the proper 
way of obtaining the reward. I succeeded in as- 
suring him that no reward had ever been offered, 

and, ‘by informing him that the only person on 
record who had been convinced of the falsehood 
of his quadrature, was a Jesuit, rather than by 


Journal Book of the Royal Society, 


any reasoning on his own method, I got him to | 


promise that he would pocket the problem until 
he had learnt more of geometry. But he relapsed; 
for within a week I saw his solution advertised for 
publication. 

I never could light upon any precise statement 
of the particulars of this asserted reward, but the 
publication of the letters in Vol. xii., p. 57., has 
brought one to me. My old friend Dr. Maitland, 
happened to find among his books the work I 
shall presently mention, and, remembering the 
letters just alluded to, sent it to me. It is a 
diglott (Swedish and Latin) small octavo tract of 
fifteen pages, and a plate, with the following title: 

“Fundamentalis Figura Geometrica, primas tantum 
Lineas Circuli Quadrature Possibilitatis ostendeus. Ex- 
cogitata & Nicolao Erici, Fabro Ravali, Hafniensi. Ilaf- 


nix, 1755. Typis Owid. Lynowii, Reg. Acad. Typogr.” 


The preface is as follows: 


“Nemini non constat, scientiarum Societatem, que in 
Anglia floret, publicis litoris Ao. 1747. editis, omnes rerum 
geometricarum scrutatores ad indagandam circuli quad- 
raturam invitasse, id quod ex publica diei 2. Junii invita- 
tione patet luculentissime, quam ut Nobis traditam 
proferre libet. 

“ Londini. Hodie Regie Anglicane scientiarum Societati 
omnes nature indagatores cultoresque Matheseos ad in- 
quirendam circuli quadraturam et genuinam magnetis 
indolem preter antea promissam summam 30,000 Pd. St. 
insigni premio denuo allicere placuit.” 


In 1747, the Royal Society was much engaged 


in the prosecution of magnetism, and Harrison’s 
chronometer, then rapidly improving, had for ten 


at or near 
any announcement connected with 
A. De Morgan. 


June, 1747, of 
the quadrature of the circle. 


ARE WE TO DO WITH OUR PAMPHLETS ? 
(Vol. xii, p. 263.) 


I recommend A Lover or PAMprutets not to 


WHAT 


| attempt binding these useful but erratic scraps of 


literature. 
Still less would I have him adopt the plan of 
glueing or stitching them in loose cloth covers ; 


| these would be very unsightly on the shelf, and, 


till filled, would no more stand upright than a 
new invoice-book. 

I keep mine in cases made of cloth and paste- 
board, open only at the top. They of two 
sizes, large and small octavo; and sufficiently stiff 
to withstand a squeeze on the shelf, whether there 
be more than one tract in or not. 

I saw a similar article in a book-store in New 
York some two years ago, from which I borrowed 
this idea; and as my description may not be clear 
enough to enable A Lover or Pamputets to un- 
derstand my meaning, if he will forward his ad- 
dress to my “booksellers (Messrs. Hale & Roworth, 
King Street, Manchester), I will send him one 
case as a sample. 

They have made many since mine were first 


are 


exhibited, as well for MS. sermons as for pam- 


phlets, and have been recommended to register 


| the contrivance. I send one to the Editor of 
“N. & Q.;” and take the liberty of calling it, for 


| and Queries Pamphlet Case.” 


or twelve years kept the attention of astronomers | 


upon the longitude problem. That the Royal 
Society should be supposed to have issued a pro- 
gramme on the quadrature of the circle, is singular 
enough; but that it should be represented as 
coupling the quadrature with magnetism, is many 
times too singular. 
frequently connected by quadrators with the 
problem of the circle, is no doubt at the bottom 
of the whole. Niols Erichson’s tract is dedicated 
to the Commissioners (Commissaries Censores) of 
the British Parliament for the quadrature of the 

circle ; there were then no scientific commissioners 
but those of longitude. The number of the beast 
has also been pressed into the service. Dr. Mait- 
land has not the least idea how such a tract as 
the above could have come into bis possession : I 
must surmise — and quite in pdt having seen 





the like — that it formed part of a lot which he 
bought for the sake of some curious apocalyptic 
spec ~ulation.: 
There is no record in the Council Minutes or 
No. 312.] 


The longitude problem, so | 


honourable distinction, the “ Notes 
‘ Joun ScriBeE. 


the sake of 


The question asked by your correspondent 
is certainly of much moment. ‘ What are we to 
do with our pamphlets ?” question that has 
puzzled many a lover of le. ne ere this, but 
certainly has never been practically answered. 
The best collections I know are most imperfectly 
and injudiciously preserved: in many cases un- 


is a 








r 


[* We have left the pattern of this simple and ingeni- 
ous contrivance, “ Tue Notes AND Queries PAMPHLET 
Case,” so a forwarded by our correspondent, at the 
oftice, No. Fleet Street, for the inspection of such of 
our readers as may wish to judge for themselves of its 
fitness for the purpose for which it is intended. 

lo the communication of A Lover or PAMPHLETs we 
are also indebted for having our attention drawn to a 
registered invention for this purpose, called De LA Rve’s 
Improvep PAMPHLEt-BiInpER, a most useful, practical, 
and ingenious contrivance. But the amount of work- 
manship and materials employed in it, must, we fear, pre- 
clude it from general use as a mere Pamphlet-Binder. We 
would, however, strongly recommend it to our literary 
friends for binding up manuscripts of every description, 
especially of works in progress, or of collections for special 


186, 
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fortunately bound, somewhat collectively, but yet 
bound hard and fast. Who does not know the at- 
tributes of the clumsy volume entitled Pamphlets ? 


—a book with an infinity of inscription upon its | 


back—a very Babel of titlkes—curt and con- 
tracted, without implying the purport of the per- 
formance ; works often in themselves oddly named 
to catch the passing eye—a volume constructed 
of papers and types of all colours and sizes, in 
themselves a demonstration against the fellowship 
thrust upon them. These dirty specimens of 
vagrant literature I would reduce to order in the 
following manner, which would cost little more 
than collective binding, and yet enable additions 
and classifications to go on to any extent :—I 
would have each work bound, separately, in what 


bookbinders call “ cloth limp ;” which is a stiff card | 


or paper cover, cut through without “ squares” 
(or projecting boards at the edges), a tablet of 
yaper being placed on the side to receive the title 
in MSS. I would never cut my pamphlets down 
in the margins; but place each collection or sec- 
tion between flat 4to., 8vo., or 16mo. mill-boards, 
as the several sizes dictate—bound at head and 
tail with indian-rubber rings. The calico cover- 
ings of each pamphlet should indicate the subject 
upon which it treats : thus, divinity might be pur- 
ple, military red, naval blue, the law taking buff 
or pie-crust colour, as it always has done. I would 
number the whole, keeping each clear and distinct 
for ease of reference and comparison. Then would 
an additional or superior copy be hailed as an ad- 
vantage to a complete collection of pamphlets. 
Luxe Linner. 


N.B. A written index of titles and authors 
could be kept (with letters down the fore-edge, as 
in an address-book) ; and another, relating to sub- 
jects (with the edges coloured to correspond with 
the covers of each series). Ingenious amateurs 
could cover their collections in stiff coloured papers 
themselves, though I would not advise amateur 
most amateur artists’ work, defective where 
strength was most required. 
objects. Nothing can be more convenient, either as re- 
gards the tirmness with which it retains the different 
sheets, be they few or many, or the facility with which any 
sheet may be removed when required. The inquiry after 
De la Rue’s Pamphlet-Binder, brought us acquainted with 
another invention patented by this enterprising firm, to 
whom all literary men and users of writing tables are in- 
debted for so many aids —we mean De La Rve’s Recis- 
Terep Lerrer Curs. We recommend all those who, 
like ourselves, after abandoning red tape for elastic bands, 
have been obliged to return to the old red tape system, to 
try these very ingenious clips, which are made in a va- 
riety of sizes and forms, calculated to meet every require- 
ment. — Ep. “N. & Q.”] 
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| the first of games. 


“RACKETS,” OR “ RACQUETS.” 
(Vol. xii., p. 244.) 

A game with a racket and balls is, I think, 
older than the game of tennis, from the different 
way they are mentioned by Chaucer and Shak- 
speare. The former, in the fourth book of Troilus 
and Creseide, says, * But canst thou play a racket 
to and fro, nettle in, dock out ?” and again in the 
first book of The Testament of Love, he uses 
nearly the same words. There is not any thing 
like tennis in this. Shakspeare knew something 
of the language of the tennis court, but could 
have been no tennis player, or he would not have 
thus spoken of the game: 

“ We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us; 

Ilis present, and your pains, we thank you for: 

When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 

We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set 

Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 

Tell him, he hath made a match with such a wrangler, 

That all the courts of France will be disturbed 

With chaces.” 

Hen. V. Act. I. Se. 2. 

No tennis player would have thus used the 
terms hazard and chaces. 

Tennis appears to have been a French importa- 
tion, not much earlier than Shakspeare’s time. 
See Henry VIII. Act I. Se. 3. 

“ Renouncing clean 

The faith they have in tennis, and tall stockings, 

Short blister’d breeches, and those types of travel.” 

Charles II. revived it, and in his time, it is said, 
there were more tennis courts in England than 
there are at present: the more the pity, for it is 
If any of your readers wish 
for farther proof that Shakspeare knew little of 


| tennis, let him call on my Oxford tutor (in tennis), 


Edmund Tomkins, now lessee of the Brighton 
tennis court, who can produce his Shakspeare as 


| well as his racket, and he will, in a few minutes, 


learn more clearly my meaning, than I could, to 


ae - : : eur | the uninitiated, explain it with much writing. 
binding, from specimens I have seen, being, like | 


The game of rackets is only a poor substitute 
for tennis, but from it, I think, tennis sprung. 

The word racket I would deduce from the 
Dutch racken, to stretch; German, recken; tight 
stringing being the great merit in a racket. All 


| the language of the game is French, and, to this 





day, the only good rackets are imported from 
France; but the game is there all but extinct. 
Let me add these Queries : in 

Does Chaucer expressly mention tennis, and if 
so, where ? 

Was the “ last gallery ” on the hazard side ever 
called “the hazard”? Could this be proved, we 
may be able to write Shakspeare a tennis player 
after all. A. Hotr Wuite. 





“ Rackets” appears to have been merely a 
“transition” from the ruder, and less scientific 
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mode of propulsion, adopted by our forefathers 
in their “ ball-play,” who in “ hand-tennis,” al- 
ways played with the naked hand. By degrees 
the glove came into use, oceasionally lined. The 
glove was afterwards exchanged for a sort of reti- 
culata manus, the natural hand being bound with 
thongs, or cords, of what is popularly, but some- 
what inappropriately termed “catgut,” as caleu- 
lated to increase the resilient power and velocity 
of the ball. Hence the later adoption of the 
artificial palms, or “rackets” which, as a game, 
though it has not superseded, is vastly superior to 
the “hand fives.” Why our forefathers did not 
earlier adopt the intestinal reticulum (or “ racket ”) 
is not so easily explained, unless indeed it was 
that they had “no bowels” for their hands, or 
their “ five” fingers. F. Pairort. 





POSSIBLE TEST OF AUTHORSHIP. 
(Vol. xii., pp. 181. 269.) 


! 





Mr. Hacxwoon’s laborious experiment gives 
t=] 


the first corroboration of my notions upon the 
subject, and the agreements existing between 
consecutive parcels is closer than I should have 
expected, for so small a number of words as 500. 
But there is one point in which the results pre- 
sent a remarkable incongruity. 

In the three last sets of 500 words each, all the 
authors keep their relative positions; they may 
approach to, or recede from, one another, but no 
two change places. Throughout these three sets 
the order of verbosity is Scott, Hitchcock, Dickens, 
Goldsmith, Irving, Addison, Gough, Haliburton. 
But in the first set of 500, no one except Hali- 
burton, has the place which he afterwards main- 
tains. The order is Hitchcock, Irving, Scott, 
Dickens, Goldsmith and Gough, Addison, Hali- 
burton. The difference is in one case so great, 
that it actually alters a place in the result of the 
whole 1500 words which follow; it makes Gold- 
smith and Irving change places. The suspicion 
arises, that in the first 500, the experimenter had 
not got into the way of it. They say the car- 
penter spoils before he makes, and this may apply 
to Mr. Hackwoop [pun not seen until written]. 
It would be worth while to repeat the first 500, 
since nothing else will rebut the unavoidable 
suspicion, though I should not be the least sur- 
prised if there were no foundation for it. 

It is not absolutely necessary that the parcels 
should be consecutive ; it is enough that no bias 
is applied to the selection, The distinction be- 
tween dialogue and narrative is remarkably great. 
It might perhaps be equally marked between the 
conversation of the same person in two different 
moods. J¢éhnson once said of a work, “It has 


not wit enough to keep it sweet,” which he im- 
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mediately, recollecting himself, translated into “ It 
has not vitality enough to preserve it from putre- 
faction.” These sentences go at the rate of 33 
and 5 letters per word, one with another; so that 
it appears that Johnson could translate plain 
English, at any notice, into words half as long 
again. 

From the curiosity which I happen to know my 
suggestion has excited, I expect to have to return 
to the subject, and to compare Mr. Hackwoop’s 
results with others. A. De Moraan. 





MARINE AQUARIUM. 
(Vol. xii., p. 285.) 

The presence in an aquarium of that noxious 
pest, sulphuretted hydrogen gas, is usually due to 
the decay of sea-weeds in a hidden spot, from 
which the light is excluded. The remedy, or 
rather the prevention, of the annoyance, is there- 
fore obvious, namely, by the avoidance of all 
overlaying surfaces, and by the admission of as 
much light — sunlight if possible — as experience 
points out to be sufficient for the maintenance of 
the whole arrangement in a healthy state. If 
large masses of rock-work be introduced in a tank 
by way of ornament, they should be so arranged, 
that their points of contact with the other con- 


| tents should be as small as possible, not lying 


| on broad surfaces. 


Yet it often unavoidably 
happens that the layer of shingle forming the bed 
of the aquarium is blackened by sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; but this is not always inconsistent with 
the prosperity of the collection, so long as the 
poison is not diffused through the water by the 
stirring up of the shingle. This state of things 
occurs naturally in the ocean: witness, for example, 
Mr. Cocks’s anecdote, as given in Johnston's 
British Zoophytes, p. 231., of finding at Green 
Bank “ herds of the Actinia Bellis in prime con- 
dition — jackets as red as a Kentish cherry,” 
while the beach at the spot was “composed of 
mud, sand, and decomposed alge; many of the 
stones, when lifted, presented a face as black as 
the skin of an African, and sent forth a rich aroma 
of sulphuretted hydrogen.” 

The best way of removing refuse matters with- 
out disturbance, is by the pneumatic action of a 
glass tube. When the water (either actual sea- 
water or artificial) has been poisoned in the 
manner referred to by A. Y. M., it need not be 
thrown away, but may be drawn off with a siphon 
into a shallow pan, and be there agitated and 


| avrated with a syringe until it is sweet again, 


which will be in a few days. Then it may be 
bottled off for future use, the aquarium having 
been in the meantime well cleaned out, the stones 
and rock-work washed, the decaying weeds cleared 
away, and other water substituted. 
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An excess of light also has its evils, for it de- 
velopes an excessive growth of vegetation, the 
alge throwing off their spores so abundantly, that 
the whole bulk of the water speedily becomes of 
a deep greenish brown colour; not interfering 
with the health of the animals it is true, but ob- 
jectionable from the fact that everything is 
effectually hidden from view. This evil also I 
have success{ully combated by drawing off the 
water and placing it in vessels in a dark closet, 
thus destroying the vegetable principle, and re- 
storing it to its former clearness, when it may be 
used again. ‘To recapitulate ; if care be taken to 
secure a healthy vegetable growth before the in- 
troduction of animal life, if the latter be put in 
gradually, and if the stock be kept at a minimum 
rather than at a maximum amount, non-success 
can scarcely follow. For more minute details, 
reference should be made to a little half-crown 


volume issued this week, and entitled A Handbook | 


for the Marine Aquarium, containing practical In- 
structions for constructing, stocking, and maintain- 
ing a Tank, by that eminent naturalist, Mr. P. H. 
Gosse. W. Atrorp Lioyp. 


164, St. John Street Road. 


DE WITT MEDALS. 
(Vol. xii., p. 244.) 


As a descendant, through the female line, of the 
De Witt family, I should be very glad of some ac- 
curate information respecting the medal of which 
G. L. O. speaks. Ihave in my possession (an heir 
loom in my family), a composition cast, apparently 
from the medal described by G. L. O., less than 
two inches and a half in diameter. The reverse is 
as he describes it, very finely executed. The 
legend has “ formidati” (not “ formidate). On a 
scroll above the device are the words —- 

“ Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.” 
Below the device is inscribed — 

“ysonILe rar FratrVM s22Vo FrVror one 
reVCIDar. XX Avevstt.” 
It is obvious that the date is contained in the 
large letters of the portion which ends with fruci- 
dat, as the year of their murder was 1672. The 
designer's name is in the corner, “ Avry EF.” On 
the obverse are the effigies in profile, and facing 
one another, of the two brothers, with the legend, 
“Cornelivs De Witt. Nat. A. 1623 * Johannes 
De Witt. Nat. A. 1625." And behind John De 
Witt, in smaller letters, “Integer vite;” and 
behind Cornelius, “ Scelerisque purus.” On a 
scroll beneath the figures, “ Hic armis maximus, 
ille toga.” A shield is beneath all, charged with 
three greyhounds courant. [have besides, a silver 


medal (also an heir lo« mm), not quite two inches in 
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diameter, having on the obverse the effigies of the 
two brothers in profile, not facing one another, 
but disposed as in the coins of William and Mary, 
(I am very defective in numismatic terminology.) 
The legend is “ Illustrissimi fratres Johan. et 
Cornel. De Wit.” The reverse has an orna- 
mented border, with this inscription : 
“Twee Witten eensgezint, 
Gevloeckt gehaet gemint, 
Ten spiegel van de Grooten 
Verheven en verstooten, 
In alles Lotgemeen, 
Staen naer huindootbijeen 
Gelijck zij hier nae’t leven 
Zookonstig zijngedveven.” 
“Violenta morte 
A. 1672.” The 
Joun Jess. 


Round the rim is engraved, 
deleti. Hage Comiti. 20. Aug. 
engraver’s name is not given. 


Peterstow, } 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


Albumenized Collodion — M. Taupenot’s Process. — M. 
Taupenot commences by describing a process for albu- 
menizing, instead of varnishing, collodion plates, as he 
considers albumen a much better material than varnish 
for that purpose; both on account of its greater trans- 
parency, and from its being a better protection to the 
negative. ‘lhe process is as fullows:—'The albumen is 
mixed with 10 per cent. of honey and a small quantity of 
yeast, fermented and filtered, and 14 per cent. of iodide 
of potassium added ; it is poured on the plate in the same 
manner as varnish, and the plate is then rested against a 
wall, with its face towards it, to drain until it is dry; it is 
then passed through a bath of ordinary aceto-nitrate of 
silver, washed, and immediately afterward through a 
bath of hyposulphite of soda; and the operation is ter- 
minated by washing the plates. The whole process, 
with the exception of the short time the albumen 
takes to dry, does not exceed one minute; and is, M. 
Taupenot says, a perfect protection to the collodion. 
The employment of albumen in this manner led M. Tau- 
penot to another process: —that of photography on dry 
albumenized collodion, which he considers to succeed as 
well as that freshly prepared and wet. He describes his 
process in the following manner :— 

On a collodion plate, passed through a silver bath, and 
washed with distilled water, pour, as in varnishing a 
finished plate, the iodized albumen above descrived, new 
or old, and let it drain till it is dry. In this state, the 
plate will keep several days. When it is wanted to be 
used, pass it through the bath of aceto-nitrate (10 parts 
of nitrate, and 10 of acetic acid to 100 of distilled water). 
The plate should be left from i0 to 20 seconds in this 
bath, which ought to have been filtered with care just 
before using, partic uli irly if it is intended to employ pyro- 
gallic acid to develope the image. The plate should be 
washed with distilled water, and it can be used either at 
once, while it is still wet, or it may be kept till the next 
day, when it will be found to be as sensitive as collodion 
used in the ordinary manner. 

It is not necessary to develope the image as soon as it is 
taken, that can be done the next day. A solution of 
gallic acid, with the adc lition of some drops of fresh aceto 
nitrate of silver, developes the image perfectly, but s lowly, 
from a quarter of an hour to three days even, according 
to the time of exposure being required and the quantity of 
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aceto- nitrate added to the —_ acid. The plates so deve- 
loped, have always more harsl ness tt 1an those obtaine: lby 

He emp » latter in different pro- 
ing to the effect td sired. Ordinarily, the 

u sone half per cent. of pyrogallic acid, and 
six per cent. of acetic acid; this he mixes with an equal 
iantity of a solution con h 1ining two per cent. of nitrate 
1 pours it on tl ite, first wetting the latter 
1 water to mak« » solution flow over it with- 


yrogallie acid 











wi 
ou ppage. ‘Fhe mixture ought to be poured back 
in iss, and again into the plate, and so on un- 
til is sufficiently developed, or the mixture 





begins to appear which soon happens when the 
ls are not perfectly clean, or, 
osulphite on them 
mixture of pyro- 


muddy, 
r the ham 
have any stains of hyp 

; tances, the 


































gallic acid and nitrate of silver alte ywly, and it is not 
n sary to renew it to bring out the image, which gene- 
rally takes five or ten minutes, sometimes only one or 
t l ron bath can also | : employe lL M. raupenot 
eaves. t » has seen photographs developed with that 
by M. D hotographer to the Paris Exposition, and 
that the image appeared to him to be developed with 
much ¢ rapidity than with gallic or pyrogallic 
acid, t cli these, however, work very rapidly. M. Tau- 
1 thast many photogr s with dry collodion, pre- 
pared over nd always w it success, the time 
of exposure varving from six s ls to 2; and 
he thin " ' \ > found verv us o photo- 

3, par ilarly to those who travel, 1 also in 
wil v is, as f 1 the facility of taking success- 
fully as many photographs as are wished, any manceuvres, 
or even a battle itself at its various stages could be taken, 
\ h would be a remarkable application of photography, 


| furnish the most incontestable historic documents. 


n directed by 
mens of these 


n has be 


New Siercoscopes. Our attenti 
( 


the Stereos Ope Jompany to some new speci 
musing and instructive objects, which seem to have been 


fallacy of 
any of our 


nted for the special pu 


the old saw, that “ Seeing 


rpose of proving the 


is believing.” Let 





ders who, like ourselves are deeply impressed with a 
sense of the wisdom of our ancestors, and who are as 
ptical as we ar s to the possibility of an old saw 


truth in a quaint guise, place this 
Amphitheatre of Verona before 
if he can, that he is lo 
s the very building itself, 
ilar benches, and the 
rful in its 


being anything but 

view of the Interior of th 

ind then be lieve, 

a flat surface, und not viewir 

with its never-ending tiers of cir 

kgroun d. Alt ther as wond 
} 


his eves, king on 










city in the 






way is t at Venice. One iy clearly 
saunt th it, beneath those ouel 1 solemn 
corridors igh M. Fer the stereoscopist, would fain 
persuad we are but lo at two pictures on a piece 

lit it that this statue of 


is not the solid body 
ns it. The Facade of the 

n/, and that of the Church 
/ L’ Ecole des Beaux Arts, at 
t talent of the artist, and 
progressing with the science 

n We cannot, in our 

of the new and beautiful 
id befor is. We certainly 
l > examination of 
and sharpness they cannot be 
sur} I 1ey have suggested an idea, which we throw 
out for consideration, namely, how far better adapted are 
stereoscopic pict educational purposes than or- 








tone, 





res tor 






dinary views. ‘The appearance of solidity which they 
assume adds a 4ruthfulness to the scene, and gives an idea 
of reality certainly not to be obtained in any other way. 
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Replies ta fAinar Mueries. 


Mortars and Howitzers (Vol. xii., p. 286.).— 
Mortar, from the Latin mortariun (for the ety- 
molory of which see Facciolati), a vessel in which 
things are pounded or brayed together, like a salad. 
Hence applied to ment, &c., used for 





» lime, ec 





building purposes, which are blended together as 
if in a mortar. A glance at the “ weapons used 
for shell practice” Woolwich (short wide can- 
nons, similar in shape to a mortar), will readily 
suggest the derivation of the name as applied to 
them. 


The pestle is also from the Latin pistellum, from 
pinso (pistus), to pound. 
owitzers are of German inve a. * calles l 
originally Haufenitz, when they we loaded with 
old nails, Mees the ice is de- 
rived the English howitzer.” (Conversations- Lexi- 


hon, in voce). W. kn Be 


broken glass, xe. 


“ Horace” (Vol. xii., p. 218.).— In 
the absence of all information as to the date of 
the first edition of Francis’s Horace. I would 
suggest that it was probably the edition printed 
by Woodfall in 1746. For I have the 
second edition published by Millar in 1747, and 
the fourth edition issued by the same publisher in 
1750. I had not an opportunity of comparing 
the two, but the resemblance between them was 
so striking, as to raise the suspicion that the only 
difference was in the title-pages ; for the number 
printed, two thousand, to be an extraor- 
dinary one. M. N.S 


Lawes's MS. Music (Vol. xii., p- 1°6.). — The 
printed copy of Lawes'’s Choice a os ost of 
single parts, viz. “Cantus primus,” Cantus 
* Bassus,” and “ Bassus continuus,” or 
The contents do not exactly cor- 
those of the IS. described by 

the thirty psalms which 
follow the eight elegies are in the printed copy 
stated to be by William Lawes, the preceding 
thirty only being assigned to Henry. Moreover, 
J.C. J. does not mention the nine canons printed 
at the end of the thorough bass part, as being in- 
cluded his MS. The printed work being by 
no means common — indeed, complete copies are 
somewhat rare — it may, perhaps, not be deemed 
superfluous to add that it contains, in addition to 
the music, a dedication to Charles I., and an ad- 
dress “ To the Reader,” both subscribed by Henry 
Lawes; and commendatory verses by A. ‘Touns- 
hend, (Sir?) J. Harington, J. Milton, and Fr. 
Sambrooke. Milton's contribution is the sonnet 
beginning — 
“ Harry, whose tuneful and well-measur’d song. 
A portrait of Charles I. faces the title of some 
copies, and in others is found on the back of the 


Francis’s 


seen 





seems 


secundus,” 
thorough bass. 
respond with 
J.C. J., inasmuch as 
f)] 








” 
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title-page. This portrait is said to have been the 
last published in the king’s lifetime. W. H. H. 


“ Theodora” (Vol. xii., p- 205.).— Dr. Morell, 
the author of the oratorio set to music by Handel 
in an advertisement prefixed to the editien of 
1750 (query that issued for the first performance), 
says that he took the story chiefly from (what he 
calls) a treatise by Robert Boyle, published in 
1687, and reprinted in the author’s works, entitled 
The Martyrdom of Theodora and Didymus. He 
states that Boyle in his preface tells us that, — 








* Having had « ion to turn over a martyrology, and 
some other books that related to the sufferings of the 
primitive Christians, he char i to light on those of a 
vi 1, who, though (to his wonder) she was left un- | 
named by the other writers that mention the fact, seem’d 





plainly to be the same that is by one of them expressly 
called Theodora. And that in another author he found 


mention made of a person about Dioclesian’s time, whom 
he took to be our martyr, that was intimated to be of 
high quality, if not a princess; which title, says he, I 
had w yut scruple given her, if I had been half as sure 
that she was a princess as that she deserved to be one.” 

Morell then proceeds: 

“But the French tragedian, I think, has styled her a 
daughter, or descendant, of Antiochus, and herein I have 
followei Aim; but in no other circumstance or sentiment 
whatever; the rest being chiefly taken from Mr. Bovle’s 


rformance of this 


W. Eh. BS. 


Conineshy Fam ly (Vol. xii., p- 2922.).—I observe 
that Ms. Curuvert Bepe writes an article on the 
Coningsbys of Herefordshire, descendants of Sir 
Humphrey Coningsby who was buried at Alden- 
ham 101551. Is he aware that a branch of the 
family remained in Aldenham and in the neigh- 
bouring parish of North Mimms? Of Aldenham 
were Mr. John Coningesbye, born 1658; and 
Mr. Robert Conisby, or Cunningsbie, his father, 


plan, as far as the scantiness of a p 


kind would permit.” 


Gent. ; and Sir Henry Coningsby, whose daughter 
The phania married, in 1670, Edward Briscoe, 
Esq. They possesse! the Weild Ilouse in the | 


parish; which, to judge from an old map, was 
also “a moated grange.” * 
Robert Coningsby was son of Sir Ralph, of 
North Mimms. lenny I. Gress. 
Frognal. 


General Wolfe (Vol. xi., p. 257-). — The fol- 
lowing extract is from a publication little known, 
having been printed for the authoress, who was a 
literary lady of high character and attainments, 
and appears to have known the hero personally. 
It is on p. 745. of vol. i. of Miscellanies in Prose 
and Verse, by Mrs. M. Deverell, of Nailsworth, 
Gloucestershire, 1731. “N. & Q” _ contain so 


* Might not this have been the esael grange, and 
should we not read Hertfordshire for 
date about coincides. 
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many curious particulars of this great man, that 
this additional notice cannot fail to be acceptable 
to his admirers : 


“And I remember the great General Wolfe to have 


been much admired for his talent in this science (dan ) 
likewise; but he was generally ambitious to gain at 
graceful woman to his partner, as well as a good dance 


and when he was honoured with the hand of such a lady, 
the fierceness of the soldier was rbed in the politeness 
of the gentleman. When thus innocently animated, the 
general seemed emulous to = splay every kind of virt 
or gallantry that would render him amiable in a private 
character. Such a serene ~ was diffused over his whole 
manners, mien, and deportment, that it gave the most 
greeable turn to the features of that hero who died for 


” 


his country. 


Cromwell's Portrait (Vol. xii., pp. 205. 253.). 
— A beautiful miniature portrait, also by Cooper, 
of John Hampden, Cromwell’s bosom friend, and, 
“ rara avis in terris,” ¢he honest man of his party, 
was disposed of by lottery in Chester a year or 
two ago, and is now in the possession of the for- 
tunate winner, a lady resident in this city. 

T. Uvaues. 

Chester. 


Books chained in Churches (Vol. xi., pp. 93. 
213.). — Add to the list the old church at Brid- 
lington, Yorkshire, where the following b 
chained: Bishop Jewel’s Works; Hooker's Ee- 
clesiastical Polity > H *ylin’s Works; Comber's 
Companion to the Temple. 

C. Mansrrecp InGtesy. 


oks are 


Birmingham. 
Inscriptions on Sun-dials (Vol. xi., pp. 61. 133. 
184.). — Add the following to the list. 
Whitby, St. Hilda’s : 
“ Our days pass as a shadow. 
Bridlington Old Church : 
“Tempus fazit. 


Beverley Minster : ° 


” 


” 


“ Now or when ? 
Louth Church : 
“ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 
Threekingham Church : 
“ Sic vita.” 
Middle Temple (and query New College, Ox- 
ford) : 


“ Periunt et imputantur.” 
From Martial. 


C. Mansriecp INGLEsy. 
Birmingham. 


Umbrellas (Vol. iii., p. 483.; Vol. xii., p. 233.). 


— The word used by Aristophanes i is oxiddecor, of 


which the Italian Ombrella is a pee translation, 
meaning “little shade” (Aves, 1508), and corre- 
sponds in sense with the parasol, the use of which 
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in this moist climate is confined to the female sex, 
the male using a similar, but larger, covering to 
protect him from rain. Of such protection, the 
parapluie (umbrella) may be said to be quite of mo- 
dern application, if not invention. In the East, no 
doubt the use of this article is of an antiquity far 
beyond historical times, that is, as a parasol. The 
joke of Aristophanes is, that Prometheus, the great 
discoverer of all the arts, wishing to hide himself 
from Jupiter (= the wether or atmosphere), covers 
his face with a parasol (so translated in French 
by Artand), as a lady now does who desires to 
protect herself from the prying eye of day, and 
her complexion from the influences of Jupiter. 
Prometheus inquires what sort of a Jupiter it is, — 
rl yao 5 Zebs mel; Is he a-cloud-gathering, or a- 
cloud-dispersing? The reply of Peisthetaines 
being satisfactory, he says, “Then I will un- 
cover,” at the same time telling Peisthetaines not 
to mention his name, lest Jupiter should hear it, 
although he was a-cloud-gathering, and could not 
see him, handing the parasol to Peisthetaines at 
the same time to hold over his head, so that Jupiter 
might not catch a glimse of him. “ Ah! ah!” 
exclaims Peisthetaines, “ excellent idea, and quite 
Prometheic!” (prudent and appropriate to your | 
name and character).* Ed 7 
rooundines. Several arts might be mentioned as 
known to the ancients, some of which, after being 
lost for centuries, have been re-discovered ; others 
still remaining to be re-discovered, as malleable 
glass, for example. T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield. 

osy on a Ring (Vol. xii., p. 194.). — Whitaker 
mentions a ring found on ‘Towton Field, of gold, 
and weighing upwards of an ounce; it bore the 
cognizance of a lion, and this legend, 


teWEVOnTaS GVUTO Kai 


“ Nowe ys thus.” 
Probably the crest of the Percys, and the motto 
taken in allusion to the times, —an age as fierce 
as a lion. 
“ The posies in your rings are always next to the finger, | 
not to be seen of him that holdeth you by the hands.” 
— Ded. to Euphnes’ his England. 


“Indeed, at first, man was a treasure; 
A box of jewels; shop of rarities ; 
A ring whose posie was ‘ my pleasure.’ ” 
Geo. Herbert, The Church : Miserie. 


“* Lesse than the least 
Of all Thy mercies’ is my posie still. 
This on my ring, 
This by my picture, in my book I write.” 
Ibid. The Posie. 
Turberville wrote a poem “To his loue, that 


sent him a ring, wherein was graude, — 


” 


“¢Let Reason rule,’ 





Mackenzie Watcort, M.A, 


* The Latin allusion to the Prometheus of schyles. | 
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Saints versus Serpents (Vol. vi., p. 147., &e.).— 
Both Mary Magdalen and Martha are said to have 
destroyed the Parasque (Mone’s Lat. Hymus, iii. 
426.). St. Firminius is to be added to the ser- 
pent-slayers : 

“ Hic Augiensem insulam 
Dei nutu intraverat, 
Quam multitudo pessima 
Detinebat serpentir 
Intrante illo, 
Statim squammosus 
Festinanter exercitus 
Aufugit, ampli 
Lacus natatu 
rergus tergens per triduum.”—ZJb., p. 483. 


Add also St. Margaret : 
“ Fortis hee in passione 


Pugnam gessit cum dracone, 
Quem scidit per medium.”—ZJ0., p. 408. 


inl, 


At p. 405., the dragon swallows her: 
“ Quem per medium signo crucis discidit, 
Et de utero ejus inlesa exivit.” 
Add also St. Servulus, who slew a serpent of 
great size by elevating the cross: 
“ Ex improviso coluber, 
In campum exit maximus 
Erecta cru rimit 
Athleta Christi demonem.”—ZJ2., p. 499. 
Sir R. C. Hoare says that, at Teanum, in A.D, 
333, it is said that St. Paride, who had come from 
Athens, slew a famous dragon which the inhabit- 





ants used to worship. A church stands on the spot 
where the dragon was slain, and in the church is 
a monument recording the eveat. Sir R.C. Hoare 
gives the inscription. (Classical Travels, vol. i. 
p- 261., edit. 1819.) B. I. C. 





Price sts’ Hidii See | luces (Vol. a p- 437.3 Vol. xii., 
pp. 14. 149.). — There is a secret room at Moyles 
Court, near Ringwood, the house held by the 
unfortunate Lady Lisle, who died on the scaffold 
at Winchester on the charge of concealing fugi- 
tives after the battle of Sedgmoor. 

Mackenzie Watxcort, M.A. 


Palindromon, vers retourné (Vol. ix., p. 343.).— 
This line was written in Souris : 
lis sum mus, si deo ore summus.” 
Garasse, Recherche, &c., p- 387. 


“ Sum mus ore, se 





English words the same backwards or forwards : 
Bib, gag, Nan, tit, eye, Bob, gig, pip, tat, ere, Eve, 
gog, pap, tot, ewe, did, nun, pop, pup, Anna, deed. 


Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Cardinal's red Hat (Vol. xi., p. 105.). — Cardi- 
nals wear red, says Bayle (Pensées sur la Cométe, 
p. 37.), because Rome is the solar or holy city, 
Sunday belonging to Christianity, and cardinals 
therefore use the colour of the sun! 

Macxenziz Watcort, M.A. 
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Henry Best (Vol. xii., p- 227.).— Mr. Best died 
in 1836. He lies in the churchyard of Brighton 
old church (St. Nicholas), where is a raised tomb 
with the following inscription : 


“In sure and certain hope, Henry Best, Esq., formerly 
of the Minster Yard, Lincoln, and of St. Mary Magdalen 
College, Oxford; born 21 Oct., 1768. Died 28 May, 1836, 
* Requiescat in Pace.’ ” / 

Mr. Best graduated at Magdalen; B. A. 
Oct. 10, 1783; M.A. June 22, 1791. P. B. 


A Lady restored to Life (Vol. xi., p. 146.; 
Vol. xii., pp. 154. 215.).— Since I sent you a 
Note on this subject, [have heard of two other 
similar legends. The localities are Lubeck and 
Magzdeburgh. Both towns have houses orna- 
mented with horses, showing that the legend in 
these places agree with the one I had heard of in 
connexion with Cologne. There is one cireum- 
stance connected with the Lubeck legend that 
may be of interest. The lady on her return to 
the light of day had lost her lively complexion, 
and ever afierwards was known by her corpse- 
like colour. Two children whom she bore were 
also marked in this ghastly manner. There can 
be no doubt of the truth of this story, if we may 
argue in the method of good old Thomas Fuller, 
as in the church of St. Mary in Lubeck, there is 
& painting representing the lady in question with 
her two children, unmistakeably referring to the 
legend, as the corpse-like hue is faithfully given. 

S. A. S. 


Bridgwater. 


I have heard this story related of the mother of 
the late Earl of Mount Edgeumbe, of whom an 
old servant of my family used to relate that she 
“had more than one child after she was buried.” 
How far this is true I cannot undertake to say. 


J. F. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Bell at Funerals (Vol. ii. p- 478.; Vol. vii., 


p- 297.). — 

“ Perico de Avala went away to the Court brotherhood, 
and requested them to bury one who had died at the 
marquis’s, and then away went the funeral procession, 
with the little death-bell tinkling before them.” — Floresta’s 
Espanola, p. 123. ; 


This will show that the custom at Oxford, of 


which Mr. Garry expressed some doubt, was ob- 
served also on the Continent. I myself have seen 
the bellman twice precede the funeral of an 
under-graduate at Oxford, once to a college 
chapel, and ounce to St. Mary's Church. 
Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 
Pierre Marteau (Vol. x., p. 503.).—H. B. C. 
inquires for books printed at Cologne by Pierre 
Marteau ; let him turn up Brunet’s Manuel du 
Libraire, vol. v. p. 813., edit. 1844., and under the 


head of books, “auxquelles les Elzeviers n'ont pas 
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mis leurs noms, mais qui sont sorties de leurs 
presses,” he will find plenty of such. 

These celebrated typographers appear to have 
been in the habit of using fictitious imprints to 
books of questionable orthodoxy, revolutionary 
politics, or unsound morality; and the curious 
will often meet with these outcasts purporting to 
be from the Cologne, or other German and Dutch 
presses of P. Marteau, &e. 

I have several of these upon my shelves, and 
may cite, as examples, three, all bearing the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the sphere upon the title, 
from the press of Marteau, Cologne : — 

1. Histoire de UInquisition, et son Origine, 
1693. The work, I believe, of the Abbé Mar- 
soillier, who seems to have been no apologist for 
this Satanic adjunct of popery, for on its reaching 
Rome, the book was immediately clapped into the 
Index. 

2. Histoire Secrete des Rois Charles II. et 
Jacques IT., traduite de f Anglais, 1690. If the first 
lacked papal orthodoxy, this is as defective in the 
Jure Divino of kings and popes. 

3. Le Siécle d Or de Cupidon, no date. A coarse 
and incorrectly printed little book, with a frontis- 
piece representing the gambollings of satyrs and 
nymphs; eminently belonging to my third cate- 
gory. . 


Bankers’ Cheques (Vol. xii., p. 9.) :— 

1. A banker can legally refuse to pay a cheque 
(nt the counter), crossed in blank, by the lex mer- 
catoria, 

2. A banker is allowed twenty-four hours to 
present a cheque, and the same time to return it 
if dishonoured. 

3. It is lawful—whether necessary or useful or 
not depends on circumstances—in payment to 
cross cheques. > * 

30. Ely Place. 
*“ Child's 


Guide to Knowledge” (Vol. xii. 


| p. 205.). — The authoress of the Child's Guide to 


Knowledge is Mrs. Ward, wife of the late Rev. 
R. Ward of Thetford, Norfolk. ANON. 


Roman Catholic Bishoprics (Vol. xii., p. 249.). 
— Your correspondent wishes to know my reason 
for believing that the titular “ Argolicensis ” was 
a suffragan of England. I can assure him that it 
has been my endeavour to collect the name of 
every suffragan that I could meet with in my 

ing, and I have a more complete list than has 
ever yet been printed. Ihave in MS. a history 
of every see, and concise biographical memoirs of 
every bishop of England and Wales and the Colo- 
nies, from the foundation of the diocese, and only 
wait until I can find a publisher enterprising 
enough to give them to the world. Among the 
suffragans who have derived their names from 
Greek towns, I may mention Gilberd and Vivian 


reading 
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of Megara, Woolf of Lacedemon, John of Philippi, 
Wylson and Hatton of Negropont, and Tynmouth 
of Argos. Will any of your correspondents kindly 
tell me the modern names of the following sees : 
Olevensis, Calliopolis, Solubriensis, Chrysopolis, 
Mimatensis, Aurisacensis, Zagabrensis, Dames- 
tensis, Poletensis, Cundurensis, Andicunensis, Na- 
vatensis, Sirmium ? 

Mackenzie Watcortrt, M.A. 


Sepulchral Monuments in Barytes (Vol. xii., 
p- 165.).— Barytes, of which Barium is the me- 
tallic base, is a mineral earth, found in Cumber- 
land, Yorkshire, and other parts. One of its 
compound varieties, provincially termed “ Cawk,” 
may be met with in Derbyshire, a county well 
known to the Romans for its mineral products ; 
pigs of lead having been discovered, with in- 
scriptions denoting their mineral connexion with 
Roman stations in those parts. ‘The fissured hill 
of Crich, in the last-mentioned county, is rich in 
metallic ore. The discovery of a native carbonate 
of baryta, or barolite, at Anglesark, in Somerset- 
shire, is ascribed to Dr. Withering, from whom 
the mineral acquired the name of witherite ; it 
occurs crystallised and massive. (See Brande’s 
Dict. of Science, &c., under article “ Baryta.”) 
In Lancashire the Roman stations were numerous. 
The Bapus Aiéos of Barolite may have some affinity 





na 
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to the “stone” alluded to by your correspondent. | 


F. Puiwcorr. 


Moustache worn by the Clergy (Vol. xii., pp. 202, 
254.).— In the room where I write, the great 
Archbishop Laud and Bishop Morley of Win- 
chester look down from the wall upon me, both of 
them in moustache and “imperial.” And I am 
happy to say I met the other day a venerable 
friend of mine, a doctor in divinity, luxuriating 
in moustache and beard, much, as he told me, to 
his comfort. 

Amongst the popes, I find the following who 
wore either beard, moustache, or both: 

John XL. Nicolas III. Clement VIII. 
Benedict V. Innocent VI. Leo XI. 
Benedict VII. Clement VII. Paul V. 


John XX, Julius IT. Gregory XV. 
Leo IX. Paul IIT. Urban VIII. 
Victor IT. Julius IIT. Innocent X. 
Urban II. Paul IV. Alexander VII. 


Innocent IT. Pius IV. Clement IX, 


Urban IIT. Pius V. Innocent XI. 

Honorius ITT. Gregory XIII. Alexander VIII. 

Gregory IX. Sixtus V. Innocent XII., who 
Urban VIT. died anno 1709, 
Gregory XIV. the last of the 





Innocent IX. bearded popes. 
Borotrn. 
“ Vision of St. Brahamus ” (Vol. xii., p- 271.). 
—Mr. E. Stillingfleet Cayley, then an under- 





graduate of Trinity College, was generally under- 
stood to be the author of the above. Inline three 
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of the third stanza, the original has “fought,” 
not “ found.” J. Eastwoop. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

We have lately received, from an American correspon- 
dent,.two volumes to which we would draw the attention 
of our readers. ‘The first, which is privately printed, is 
in a great measure a selection from the “ Shippen MSS.,” 
which are’ to appear under the superintendence of the 
editor of the work before us, which is entitled Letters and 
Pape rs re lating chiefly to the Provincial Hist ry of Penn- 
sylvania, with some Notices of the Writers, It is a curious, 
and, to the future historian, will be a most useful volume ; 
for though consisting of miscellaneous letters, accounts, 

| &e., selected from the MSS. we have referred to, and 
which selections the editor justly describes as being “ of 
some, though not remarkable value ;” vet, the iealogical 
information so industriously collected by the editor, and 
the numerous allusions to passing events contained in the 
letters, and the frequent glimpses which they afford of 
the state of society at the period when they were written 

—“in the old time when George II]. was King” —many 
indeed before his accession— will, we are quite sure, be 
hereafter turned to good account by the Macaulay of 
America. 

rhe other volume to which we referred, Papers in Re- 
lation to the Case of Silas Deane, is the first work issued 
by “The Seventy-six Society,” lately established at 
Philadelphia for the publication and republication of 
books and papers relating to the American Revolution. 
The many societies established in America for a like pur- 
pose — its centenary, and other associations — must result 
in such a body of evidence, having relation to the general 
and the local governments and people, as no other nation 
can hope to rival. We trust, however, that our trans- 
atlantic friends will excuse us if we remind them that 
many works—the one before us for example—derive their 
interest from the fact of their being cotemporary docu- 
ments; necessarily, therefore, coloured with the passions 
and prejudices, good or bad as may be, of the hour; and 
ought to be carefully edited, that the casual reader, as he 
must have the bane, may have the antidote before him. 
In these papers, now published, suspicion is thrown on 
the conduct of one of the most illustrious of American 
citizens, which a competent editor would have proved 
groundless in a single note. 

The prospects of the coming publishing season, are at 
length before us. ‘The most important announcement is 
that from Messrs. Longman of Volumes III. and IV. of 
Mr. Macaulay’s History of England, now definitely ad- 
vertised for December. They announce also two volumes 




















| of Moore’s Journals and Corre sponde nee, and of Mr. Buck- 


ingham’s Autobiography, completing those works; and 
also of Merivale’s //istory of the Romans under the Empire, 
and of Holland and Everett’s Lift of James Montgomery, 
and Vol. ILI. of Lieut. Burton’s Pilgrimage to Medina and 
Meccah, Amongst new works to be issued by the same 
firm, are Dr. Barth’s Travels in Africa; A Portion of 





the Journal of Thomas Raikes, Esq. from 1831 to 1847; 
A Narrative of Capt. M‘Clure’s Arcti Voyage and Dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage; a second Journey 
round the World, by Madame Ida Pfeiffer; a work on 
Russia, by the Rev. T. Milner; Fastern Experiences, by 


A. S. Kennard; ight Years’ Wanderings in Ceyli n, by 
S. W. Baker; .dn Inquiry concerning Religion, by Mr. 
George Long; and a work by Mr. Woods on The Past 


Campaign, which is to comprise the “Journals of Capt. 
' 
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